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in design and equipment. There Doremus, an im-
pressive personality and inspiring lecturer, awak-
ened in his audiences and pupils an interest in
science unusual at that time. His lectures were
noted for their scope and vivid demonstrations.
Though handicapped by physical deformity, he
was a skilful manipulator. The apparatus, often
designed by himself, which he used in his class-
room and public lectures was unique in its nature
and size. Pieces of it still retained at the City
College are so novel as to be really "Museum"
specimens. Many of his experiments remain
vivid in the minds of his former pupils; his dem-
onstrations of heat reflection, magnetic attrac-
tion, heat of hydration of lime, weight of gases,
the then entirely novel electric light, primary
batteries, oxidation of iron, and dozens of others,
were carried through on so large and vivid a
scale that one never forgot the phenomenon. He
was a dominating figure on the faculty of the
college, and his lectures and other outside activ-
ities were instrumental in making the college
known and in bringing to the public a knowledge
of the influence of science on everyday life. He
was a prominent member of the Medical Advi-
sory Commission which established the present
New York City Department of Health. He
greatly influenced medical jurisprudence with
his expert investigations in toxicology, and in
1862 he was appointed professor of chemistry,
toxicology, and medical jurisprudence in Belle-
vue Hospital Medical College. Through his ef-
forts, the famous nerve specialist, Brown-Seq-
quard, came to America to lecture at that insti-
tution.

In 1862 Doremus made an important visit to
Paris at the request of Emperor Napoleon III,
spending two years there in perfecting and in-
troducing a compressed granulated gunpowder
for firearms. The cartridge which he patented
dispensed with the serge envelope previously
used in muzzle-loading cannon and thus avoided
the necessity of sponging after firing. This in-
vention was adopted by the governments of the
United States and France, and was employed in
the Civil and Franco-Prussian wars, besides be-
ing used extensively in blasting. In 1862, also,
he prepared apparatus for generating chlorine
gas between decks for use on the steamer which
arrived in New York in that year with an epi-
demic of cholera on board. The process was
again used against cholera in 1875 in the hospital
wards of New York. This was the first use of
chlorine as a disinfectant on so large a scale. He
patented several methods of extinguishing fires
by chemical action which resulted in the estab-
lishment of several chemical industries needed to
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make the materials. Another important contri-
bution was the preservation of "Qeopatra's Nee-
dle" through the use of melted paraffin forced
into the porous stone.

Doremus was prominent in social circles and
an ardent lover of good music. He was one of
the founders of the Philharmonic Society and
the first amateur to be made its president This
was the only American orchestra of its kind at
that time. He was instrumental in bringing
Adelina Patti, Christine Nilsson, and Ole Bull
to the United States, and in advancing their pub-
lic and private performances. Ole Bull was a
close personal friend of his, and Doremus took
great pride in the possession of a fine watch pre-
sented to him by the eminent violinist. He was
a Fellow of the Academy of Science of New
York, and the American Geographical Society.
His wife was Estelle E. Skidmore, daughter of
Capt. Hubbard Skidmore.
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American* Mar. 31, 1906; Medico-Legal Jour.t June
1906; JV. Y. Times, N. 7. Tribune, Mar. 23, 1906.]
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DOREMUS, SARAH PLATT HAINES

(Aug. 3, i8o2-Jan. 29,1877), social worker, one
of the daughters of Elias and Mary (Ogden)
Haines, was born at Whitehall and South Sts.,
near Battery Park, New York City. She was a
descendant of Robert Ogden of New Jersey.
Her^brother, Daniel Haines, was twice elected
governor of New Jersey (1843 and 1847), and
served as a judge on the supreme court bench of
that state from 1852 to 1866. Her father was a
New York merchant. Sarah Platt Haines had
the educational advantages open to girls in the
families of well-to-do New Yorkers at the begin-
ning of the nineteenth century. At nineteen she
was married to Thomas C. Doremtis of New
York. Early in life she became intensely inter-
ested in various forms of religious and humane
effort, and even the demands of bringing up
her family of nine children could not keep her
from devoting a large measure of her time and
strength to such causes. At a time when women
rarely assumed leadership in public movements,
she was active in a group of women who secured
aid for the Greek revolutionists. This was only
the first of a series of humanitarian services, con-
tinuing for half a century. Throughout her long
life she was notable for unusual energy and per-
sistence in pursuing her ends, as well as for se-
renity and cheerfulness in disposition. She was
heartily seconded in her efforts by her husband,
who gave liberally of his personal means as the
state of his fortune permitted. Although a a
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